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Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn 


The speaker addresses a garish vase by the artist Grayson 
Perry (who, the speaker observes, should have been Shirley 
Temple in another life). The vase shows images of working-class 
ids from housing estates making a ruckus late at night, 
wearing Burberry clothes and revving their cars up and down 
the highways of England. The vase's image of these kids, the 
speaker observes, accurately captures this scene without 
making it seem dangerous or troubling (as the same scene 
might feel if you read about it in the tabloids). 


The vase's image calls up the fun and joy of the kids' lives: the 
roar of their cars' engines, the pulse of their music. But it also 
creates a strangely peaceful mood. Though the painted tires 
squeal and the painted girls shout (a little too young to 
understand that they're in danger), nothing bad will ever 
happen on the side of this vase. The cars will never crash, and 
the kids will never be hurt. 


nstead, they'll stay up late eternally, forever charged up with 
their youth and with ecstasy (both the drug and the feeling), 
relishing their cars, the thumping basslines of their music, and 
their own cockiness. They'll forever speed down backroads and 
highways, and they'll never have to worry about getting up for 
work the next morning. Every girl will be eternally gorgeous, 
every guy eternally muscular, and all of them will be forever 
pumped full of sexual energy that will never drain away (and 
which will never lead to them ending up with a sexually 
transmitted disease). 


Now the vase shows more kids standing on the sidelines, 
toasting the drivers with cheap booze: sneaky boys and bubbly 
girls with their hair braided in corn rows, all cheering the 
drivers on to leave tire burns on the road or to do donuts, 
leaving their mark in the middle of lifeless suburban streets. 
Around them, dogs start barking at the ruckus and neighbors 
peek through their curtains; retirees and parents call the cops, 
begging them to do something about the noise. But peace and 
quiet are for rich people. 


And so (the speaker tells the vase), thousands of years from 
now, when no one understands the images on your side, when 
our art galleries are all flattened and we're all long dead, future 
poets will look at you and dream about how young people lived 
back in your day. Their lives will look joyous and free. In a world 
that feels just a little darker and colder than ours, those future 
poets will say, How happy those young people used to be—kids who 
new that the truth was a matter of arguable opinion, and beauty 
was in the eye of the beholder. 
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= THE POWER OF ART 
T “Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn” parodies John Keats’s 


famous “Ode on a Grecian Urn” Like that earlier 
poem, this one muses on art’s power to preserve fleeting 
moments for eternity. But this poem also makes the tongue-in- 
cheek point that art doesn’t just preserve such moments: it also 
idealizes them, transforming what might look crass to 
contemporary eyes into something that the poets of the future 
might see as a romantic dream. 


Rather than gazing at an elegant Grecian urn, this poem's 
speaker admires a vase by the contemporary artist Grayson 
Perry. This vase is decorated not with images of graceful young 
overs and hushed religious processions (as Keats’s urn is), but 
with “tales of kids in cars / On crap estates”—visions of British 
working-class youth culture in housing projects at the 
beginning of the 21st century. The scene here, the speaker 
observes, is the sort of thing that might inspire a scandalized 
“Daily Express exposé” (a sensationalistic article in a right-wing 
tabloid newspaper): these kids drink and drive, do donuts in the 
road in the small hours, and risk infections every time they have 
sex with each other. 


But captured on the side of the vase, this slightly sordid scene 
feels transformed. The vase celebrates all the kids’ exuberant 
energy, joyous “arrogance, and freedom—and it leaves out the 
sorrow and danger, the threat of car crash and the pressure of 
poverty. Where Keats celebrates his urn’s power to preserve 
beautiful moments (like the second just before lovers kiss) 
eternally, this poem’s speaker gets excited about the idea that 
art can also elevate and glorify the everyday. There’s something 
comical about the speaker’s idea that “future poets” from 
“millennia hence,’ who won't have the context for the vase that 
contemporary observers do, will sigh over how lucky kids back 
then were to live such wild, free lives. But there’s something 
joyful about that idea, too. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-50 
“Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn” quietly laughs at (and 
shakes its head over) the deep-rooted British class 
system. By observing the way that so-called low culture 
transforms into high culture over time, the poem suggests that 
there’s something pretty silly about the whole idea of dividing a 
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society into low and high at all. 


The world depicted on the Grayson Perry vase is the world of 
the British working class at the beginning of the 21st century. 
The teenage “louts” who party on the side of this vase live on 
the lower rungs of British society: they grow up on “crap 
estates” (cruddy housing projects), play "chlamydia roulette" 
every time they sleep with each other, and end up the subject of 
scandalized “Daily Express exposés" about juvenile 
delinquency. Around them, a respectable middle-class world of 
“dead suburban streets” looks on in outrage; as these kids do 
drunken donuts in the street at midnight, their better-off, 
curtain-twitching neighbors call the cops on them. Britain, the 
poem observes, is shaped by deep class divisions. 


The speaker—who's admiring art pottery in a gallery and 
parodying John Keats—comes across as amember of the 
erudite, educated British middle class. But their sympathy is 
clearly with the kids in the street, who express wild joy in spite 
of their rough lives and blow raspberries at suburban 
conformity. The speaker doesn't just value these kids’ energy, 
they realize that the cultural divisions that separate them from 
their neighbors are just plain silly. “Millennia hence,’ the 
speaker notes, the signs of class that Perry records on his vase 
like the fashions the kids wear and the cars they drive) won't 
mean a thing. Instead, only a record of the kids’ liveliness and 
youthful exuberance will endure. 


For that matter, divisions between “high” and “low” art are 
pretty silly and meaningless, too! By parodying John Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” here, the speaker might subtly ask 
readers to consider the fact that Keats, now celebrated as one 
of the greatest English poets, was seen as anything but 
respectable in his day: snobbish contemporary critics derided 
him as a “Cockney poet” who should stick to his humble day job. 
Similarly, the “garish, “kitchy” Perry urn might one day seem 
like the loftiest of artworks. Class and status, here, are very 
much in the eye of the beholder. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-7 
e Line 10 
e Lines 11-40 


ART, TIME, AND INTERPRETATION 


By comparing a contemporary speaker’s 

understanding of a pot by the artist Grayson Perry 
with the way that future observers might see the same 
artwork, this poem makes the point that time has a huge effect 
on the way people interpret art. In contrast with the poem it 
parodies (Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn, which celebrates 
art’s power to capture and immortalize fleeting moments), this 
poem suggests that art doesn’t just outwit time; time also 
changes art. 
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“Future poets” who stand in front of this “gaudy” Grayson Perry 
vase, the speaker observes, simply won't see it in the same way 
that contemporary observers do. A person from Perry's own 
era (like the speaker) will know that the scenes the vase 
depicts—rowdy kids making a ruckus with their cars late at 
night—is laden with information about the British class system 
(and leaves out a lot of the less happy details of its subjects’ 
lives). But “millennia hence,’ when “all context is lost,’ the 
starry-eyed poets who look at this vase will only see the kids’ 
glee, and not fully understand the world the artwork came 
from. They'll envy those “happy [...] creatures” who lived such 
carefree lives, and they'll especially envy what will strike them as 
the kids’ understanding that “the truth [is] all negotiable / and 
beauty in the gift of the beholder.” 


Those words—a parody of Keats’s famous “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty’—neatly states this poem’s own point about art. To 
a contemporary viewer, Perry’s urn looks “kitchy” and “garish,” 
funny because it glorifies the same kinds of scenes you might 
read about in a shocked “Daily Express exposé” on juvenile 
delinquents. But, given enough time, that “truth” will be fully 
“negotiable,” if not lost altogether. 


Art doesn't exactly endure changelessly down the centuries, 
then. Though it might indeed endure, its meaning will also 
change with time; its “truth,” to this poem’s speaker, is always 
“negotiable” (Turnbull subtly points out that this is a matter of 
class distinctions, too: time might elevate what now looks like a 
“garish crock” into high, sublime art, just as it has elevated the 
works of John Keats—derided in his time as a low-class 
“Cockney poet”—to an honored place in English literary 
history.) 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 41-50 


THE THRILL OF YOUTH 


q Youth, in “Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn,’ is a charmed 

and glorious time of freedom—or it can feel like one, 
anyway. Gazing at a Grayson Perry vase that depicts drunk 
teenagers loudly enjoying themselves in the street at night, this 
poem's speaker admires their sheer moxie, energy, and joy. The 
ids on the vase are in the prime of their lives: “each girl is buff, 
each geezer toned and strong,’ the speaker observes, and 
they're “charged” with exuberant sexual energy. In real life, the 
speaker seems to be more likely to "plead for quiet" than to join 
in with the kids. But when they see teenage life depicted on a 
vase, they can't help but appreciate the kids' devil-may-care 
youth. 


Part of what’s so strangely moving about the images on this 


“garish, “kitschy” vase is that they capture what it feels like to 
be a wild teenager while leaving out all the complications an 
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adult might worry about (like jobs, illness, and car crashes). In 
its depiction of consequence-free exuberant teenagers frozen 
in time, the vase makes the point that being a teenager can feel 
like being immortally young, beautiful, and carefree—even if, 
sadly, that charmed state can’t actually last forever. 


Youth might not really be eternal, but the alluring idea of youth 
is evergreen. When “future poets” look at this vase, the speaker 
imagines, they won't understand a fraction of the culture 
depicted there. But they'll understand the idea of youth, all 
right, and they'll wistfully sigh, “How happy were those 
creatures then,’ nostalgic for an idealized past, but also for the 
thrilling illusions of youth itself. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-7 
e Lines 16-30 
e Lines 31-50 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-2 


Hello! What's all... 
... has knocked out 


“Ode ona Grayson Perry Urn” begins with a complex and 
cheeky knot of allusions. Most obviously, this poem parodies 
the English Romantic poet John Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,’ the poem that ends with the famous lines, “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty; that is all / Ye know on earth, and all ye 
need to know.’ In that poem, a speaker marvels at an ancient 
Greek vase, considering the way its scenes preserve beautiful 
moments by freezing them eternally (for instance, capturing 
the second of blissful anticipation right before a kiss). 


This poem's speaker is looking at a different kind of vase: a pot 
by the contemporary British artist Grayson Perry. Known for 
his witty, playful art, Perry is most famous for his pottery, upon 
which he often paints scenes from modern British life. He’s also 
known as a flamboyant fashion icon who wears a lot of bright, 
girlish clothing. (That’s what the speaker means when they 
refer to him as a “Shirley Temple manqué’—that is, a would-be 
Shirley Temple, a guy who in another life should have been the 
embodiment of cutesy femininity.) Right from the beginning, 
readers can tell they're in the hands of a witty, observant 
speaker: even the pun between “Grayson” and “Grecian” 
suggests a joker. 


The speaker starts by addressing a Grayson Perry pot in casual 
language: “Hello! What’s all this here?” Right from the start, 
then, the poem is in a tonal world far from Keats’s hushed, 
awestruck speaker (who starts their poem by reverently 
addressing the urn as the “still unravish’d bride of quietness”). 
Where Keats meditated on an urn, this speaker accosts a 
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"kitschy" (or garish, sentimental) "vase" 


At first, the speaker doesn’t seem to think much of this vase, 
either, imagining that Grayson Perry, a guy who'd really rather 
be Shirley Temple, just “knocked [it] out” one bored afternoon. 
But, like Keats, this poem's speaker will end up reflecting on 
what this vase has to tell its observers about pleasure, 
permanence, and the power of art. 


Tongue firmly in cheek, Tim Turnbull borrows Keats’s form for 
this poem. Like Keats’s ode, this one is written in five 10-line 
stanzas of iambic pentameter (lines of five iambs, metrical feet 
with a da-DUM rhythm, as in “will fu- | ture po- | ets look | on 
you | amazed”). Appropriating the shape of one of the most 
famous poems in the English language, Turnbull invites readers 
to think about artistic influence and endurance even as he jokes 
about Perry’s “kitschy vase.” 


LINES 3-10 


delineating tales of... 
.. Daily Express exposé, 


Contemplating the vase, the speaker begins to move into its 
world. On its sides, the speaker observes, are painted “tales of 
kids in cars / on crap estates.” In other words, the vase depicts 
the lives of teenagers growing up in some of Britain’s rougher 
public housing projects. The kids Perry depicts live in gleeful 
chaos, “flail[ing] their motors through the smoky night” and 
“creating bedlam on the Queen’s highway,’ raising a cheeky, 
irreverent ruckus with their noisy cars. 


The tongue-in-cheek words “the Queen’s highway” calls up the 
people watching these kids, too: shocked, officious observers 
who don't at all approve of this uproar. This line is a reminder 
that, even now, the UK remains a monarchy with a rather rigid 
class system—and these noisy kids are near the bottom of the 
ladder. 


Those imagined observers become an even more pronounced 
presence when the speaker observes, in a thoughtful 
apostrophe to the vase: 


Your gaudy evocation can, somehow, 
conjure the scene without inducing fright, 
as would a Daily Express exposé, 


In other words, the vase captures something real about life in 
contemporary Britain, but also somehow elevates or softens 
what it represents, making what might seem alarming—juvenile 
delinquency, dangerous driving!—into something at once 
honest and celebratory. It’s thus the opposite of a “Daily 
Express exposé,’ a sensationalist article in a right-wing tabloid 
newspaper bemoaning the behavior of Kids Today. 


Readers might now begin to think about where the speaker 
might stand in relation to the different social spheres they’ve 
evoked here. They're a person standing in front of a work of 
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contemporary art in a gallery, parodying John Keats in iambic 
pentameter, subtly deriding the Daily Express, combining a 
mildly elevated vocabulary (“delineating,” “gaudy; “manqué’) 
with an earthier one (“crap;’ “Hello! What’s all this here?”)—all 
signs that mark them as an educated member of the British 
middle class. When they observe that the vase can “conjure the 
scene without inducing fright,’ they also subtly admit that they 
might be one of the people expected to feel fright at the 
spectacle of working-class kids raising an uproar ina “crap 


» 


estate. 


These first lines thus link the world shown on the side of the 
vase to the world outside the vase. This artwork says 
something about the British class system by subverting that 
class system, uniting the expensive world of art pottery with 
the rough fun of those “kids in cars”—and the middle-class 
speaker is there to take note. 


Perhaps these lines also remind readers that those class 
borders are more porous than people might be inclined to 
think. For both the artists the speaker alludes to here—Grayson 
Perry and John Keats—came from working-class backgrounds. 
Art, then, has a complicated relationship with class in the UK, 
and this poem will explore that. 


LINES 11-20 


can bring to... 
... befall these children. 


Looking at the vase, the speaker gets more and more deeply 
involved with the world it depicts. Grayson Perry’s images of 
those “kids in cars,’ the speaker says, conjures up “joyful” noise: 
the “throaty turbo roar” of revving cars, the “throb of UK 
garage” and “house” music, the “nervous squeals / of girls” 
relishing the adrenaline rush of dangerous driving. 


All this sound imagery is a witty allusion to the Keats ode this 
poem parodies, in which the speaker looks at a painted piper on 
the side of that Grecian urn and reflects, “Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard / Are sweeter [...]” In other words, a 
beautiful image of a piper can make its observers imagine a 
song lovely beyond any real song that was ever heard. Visual art 
plays on the imagination, and that gives it an otherworldly 
power. 


Something similar is happening on the side of the Grayson 
Perry vase: the vase welcomes its observers into the kids' sheer 
energy and joy, inviting sympathetic enjoyment. But here, art 
also transforms what might (in real life) seem dangerous (and 
earsplittingly loud) into something that can almost miraculously 
inspire “a sense of peace, of calm.’ 


Captured in stillness, the images on the vase can conjure up all 
the fun with none of the earache. A Grecian pipe melody would 
be lovely in real life, but it feels even lovelier in the imagination; 
an impromptu late-night teenage motor rally might not be the 
drowsy speaker’s favorite thing in real life, but it becomes 
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delightful on the side of a vase. 


That “sense of peace, of calm” is also to do with the fact that the 
kids on the side of the vase are safe. There’s no real danger 
here, nothing that would trigger a “Daily Express exposé.” In the 
real world, those nervously squealing girls would be in real 
“peril; the speaker notes: the cars they're riding in might “lose 
traction, skid and flip.” But in the world of art, “no harm [will] 
befall these children.’ 


Again, this idea responds to amoment in Keats’s poem, in which 
the speaker quietly, ambivalently envies an image of a pair of 
overs just about to kiss. The couple are unfortunate because 
they can never finish kissing, but blessed in that they're 
eternally frozen in the thrilling moment just before lips 
meet—and, as the speaker says to the young man in the image, 
‘Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair!” They’re frozen by art, 
in other words, but frozen at the most fortunate moment, 
midway through the enjoyment of love and youthful beauty, 
forever. They'll never die. 


The kids on the Grayson Perry vase are immortal this way, too. 
But the speaker’s feelings about this seem more tender and 
parental than the Keats speaker’s feelings are about those 
overs. This poem’s speaker calls the kids on the vase “children” 
and feels calm at the thought that they can’t be hurt, not just 
that they won't have to stop kissing and grow old one day. 
Though the speaker acknowledges that, in the real-life version 
of this scene, they might be more likely to be peering irritatedly 
through their curtains at the ruckus than taking part in it, they 
ove the opportunity the vase gives them to enjoy the kids’ 
sheer moxie, relieved of the burden of worry about “these 


» 


children. 


LINES 20-30 


They will stay... 
... of chlamydia roulette. 


The speaker’s almost parental concern for the kids on the vase 
here slides into something more celebratory. “[P]umped on 
youth and ecstasy,’ the speaker says, full of the “pulsing juice” of 
youthful lust, the kids depicted here will live forever at the 
height of their teenage “arrogance’—and they'll never have to 
“race back home, for work next day, to bed” The imaginary 
young lives depicted here are free not just of the pressures of 
time (like the lovers on Keats’s urn are) but of danger and 
responsibility. In other words, the vase captures how they 
might feel for a few sweet fleeting moments while they're out 
screeching up and down the roads—but liberates them from 
the harsher realities of their lives. 


The poem's tone here takes a turn into wryness. While Keats 
sighs to the young lover on his urn, “For ever wilt thou love, and 
she be fair!” the speaker of this poem adopts the slang of the 
kids on the vase in their celebration: “Each girl is buff, each 
geezer toned and strong.” (Readers from outside the UK, take 
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note: a “geezer” is something like a “dude” or a “bro” in British 
slang, not an old man.) This colloquial language also captures 
something about these kids’ lives; alongside the speaker, 
readers can hear voices coming out of this vase as well as 
admiring all those fit young girls and geezers. 


But the speaker again reminds readers that they, themselves, 
stand alittle outside this culture. While they carefully and 
affectionately observe the kids on the vase, right down to their 
’s” (Calvin Klein brand underwear) and “thong[s],” they 


“Calvin's 
also remark that their real-life counterparts live slightly sordid 
lives, playing “crude games of chlamydia roulette” (that is, 
gambling on getting an STD) every time they have sex. Though 
the speaker’s tone is tongue-in-cheek there, this is more the 
thought of someone who's read a concerned newspaper 
thinkpiece than someone who's really among the kids. The 
speaker celebrates the kids’ lust for life from a slight distance. 


LINES 31-40 


Now see who... 
... for the rich. 


Following right along with Keats’s ode, the poem now 
introduces a new set of characters. In Keats, the speaker looks 
away from the lovers and pipers to see a sacred procession 
coming along: a young cow is being led “to the sacrifice,” 
attended by the whole population of a little painted village. 
Here, the “kids in cars” are joined by—well, even more kids, a 
crew of scrawny “rat-boys” and “corn-rowed cheerleaders” in a 
celebratory mood. (Those “rat-boys” are an allusion to a notable 
delinquent, a kid who began a career of burglary at age 11 and 
earned the name “Rat Boy” because police found him hiding ina 
wall.) 


Drunk on “Buckfast and Diamond White” (cheap booze), these 
new arrivals cheer the earlier drivers on, “urg[ing] / them on to 
pull more burn-outs” (that is, to make the wheels smoke by 
jamming the gas and brakes at the same time) or to do 
“donut[s]” in the street, leaving a “signature” of burned rubber. 


That metaphorical “signature” feels particularly telling. The kids 
are leaving a “we were here” mark on the “bleached tarmac of 
dead suburban streets,’ a landscape that really does not want 
them there. The imagery of that “bleached tarmac” in “dead 
suburban streets” hints why: the suburbs, here, have been 
drained of life and color. They're a picture of neutral, 
complacent conformity. They’re everything these kids are not. 


Here, class comes into the forefront again. As the kids make a 
commotion, suburban “curtains twitch” as the respectable 
middle-class sorts—“pensioners and parents,’ retirees and 
people trying to get their kids to bed—begin to call the cops on 
them. But, as the speaker wryly points out, real “tranquility [...] 
is for the rich” Again, this is a moment that might feel tense or 
fraught in real life. On the side of the vase, it’s just funny. The 


jaunty /p/ alliteration of “pensioners,” “parents,” “plead, and 
“peace” underscores the mood here: as depicted by Perry, a tale 
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of class tensions and police involvement becomes a caricatured 
celebration of youthful cheekiness. 


LINES 41-46 


And so, millennia... 
... free and bountiful 


As the final stanza begins, readers familiar with Keats’s ode 
might be bracing themselves to see where the speaker goes 
with this parody. The last stanza of Keats’s poem contains some 
of the most famous lines in English poetry, a grand crescendo 
that describes art’s endurance across the centuries and its 
ability to be a consoling “friend to man,’ culminating in the now- 
proverbial (and endlessly argued-over) words: “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty,—that is all / Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
now.’ Where Keats’s poem is awestruck, however, this one is 
irreverent—so where will the speaker go? 


At first, the speaker seems to be following Keats pretty closely, 
if in a cheekier tone. In another apostrophe to the Perry vase, 
the speaker addresses it (with affectionate rudeness) as “you 
garish crock,’ but then tells it that (like Keats’s Grecian urn) it 
too will endure. Even “millennia hence,’ when “all context is lost” 
and the world depicted on the side of the vase simply won't 
make sense to those who see it without some explanatory 
notes, “future poets” will still gaze on the vase with awe, 
reverence, and even longing. 


In other words: a person (like the speaker) seeing the vase 
today will get all its cultural references and understand that it’s 
capturing and celebrating just one side of some pretty 
complicated lives. The subjects of this vase, the real-life kids, 
ive in danger of poverty, grindingly dull jobs, sexually 
transmitted diseases, and car crashes, not to mention general 
societal oppression and shaming. But captured here, they just 
ook young and joyful. The speaker imagines the vase’s future 
admirers sighing over how “free and bountiful” the lives of the 
ids of the past must have been. 


Where Keats celebrates art’s power to preserve a consoling, 
enlightening vision of beauty across time, then, Turnbull here 
observes that art doesn't just preserve moments of life. It also 
transforms and elevates them. The same point could be made 
about the figures on Keats's urn, if one wanted to: even the 
most gorgeous pair of young lovers in the world might, in real 
life, have something stuck in their teeth, and that flower- 
garlanded cow with the “silken flanks” might drop a cowpat on 
her way to the sacrifice. 


In capturing the lives of contemporary British working-class 

ids, then, the Grayson Perry vase also does away with some of 
their lives’ realities—or will, given enough time. To this speaker, 
that seems bittersweet: pretty funny, sort of wonderful, sort of 
sad. It’s glorious that the best and liveliest part of these kids’ 
ives should be preserved forever; it’s sad that their real lives 
are so fraught with complexities; it’s funny to imagine poets of 
the future sighing romantically over a vision of “rat-boys” 
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chugging “Buckfast White” while someone does donuts in the 
street. 


This moment also wryly suggests that what counts as romantic 
or “high culture’ is all relative. Perhaps this moment might make 
readers think about John Keats himself, whose poetry—which 
is now seen as the highest of High Art—was in its time derided 
by snobbish critics as the pretentious scribblings of an upstart 
“Cockney poet,’ a working-class kid getting above himself. 


LINES 47-50 


and there, beneath... 


Art, this poem has argued, doesn't just hold moments in place 
across time. Time changes art: how people interpret it, how 
people receive it. And there’s a strong human impulse to 
romanticize the past (and to take artistic representations of the 
past at their face value). As the poem ends, the speaker 
imagines that the future poets looking at the Grayson Perry 
vase will feel as if they're living beneath “a sun a little colder,’ in 
a world that’s fallen away from the good old days, and sigh for 
the lucky lives of the kids on the vase. 


And now for the closing lines, the parody of Keats’s “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.’ Here, the speaker closes the poem by 
imagining what the poets of the future will say when they look 
at Perry's vase: 


[...] How happy were those creatures then, 
who knew the truth was all negotiable 
and beauty in the gift of the beholder. 


Just as in Keats’s poem, these last words end up becoming a 
mirror of the poem they close, not just the vase they describe. 
The idea that the “truth [is] all negotiable” reflects the poem’s 
sense that the world depicted in art distorts reality, capturing 
something true while not quite getting all the context into the 
picture. And the idea that “beauty [is] in the gift of the 
beholder, likewise, raises an idea of subjectivity: the same 
scene that might look “garish” to a contemporary observer 
might seem like the apex of romance to the people of the 
future. 


While Keats’s closing words suggest something absolute but 
mysterious—'Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all / Ye know 
on earth, and all ye need to know’—this speaker’s last words are 
all about subjectivity, flexibility, playfulness, and irony. So is 
Perry's vase. 
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£3 SYMBOLS 


THE GRAYSON PERRY VASE 


Like the Grecian urn that inspired this poem, the 

"kitschy vase" the speaker describes symbolizes art 
itself. Capturing (and elevating) scenes from life, art has the 
power to immortalize what might otherwise be fleeting: a night 
of gleefully irresponsible teenage driving, for instance. But it 
can also transform the very scenes it preserves. 


Looking on Grayson Perry's vase, which is decorated with 
images of working-class British kids having fun, the speaker 
realizes that these images will look very different to people in 
generations to come, who won't have the same cultural context 
for it that modern-day observers do. What people now might 
see as aslightly seedy or dangerous scene (albeit a pretty fun 
one, too) will, to the people of the future, just look romantic. 


The vase, then, doesn't just preserve a moment, but it also 
changes that moment, putting an idyllic gloss over what might 
otherwise just seem ordinary. This, the poem suggests, is what 
art can do more generally. While Keats's poem focuses on art's 
power to hold beautiful moments in place eternally, Turnbull's 
is interested in the way art might glorify moments that might 
otherwise look "garish" and crude. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “A kitschy vase / some Shirley Temple manqué 
has knocked out” 

e Lines 41-46: “And so, millennia hence, you garish crock, / 
when all context is lost, galleries razed / to level dust and 
we're long in the box, / will future poets look on you 
amazed, / speculate how children might have lived when 
/ you were fired, lives so free and bountiful” 


POETIC DEVICES 


X 


ALLUSION 


This parody comes to life through layers of allusions. Most 
obviously, the poem alludes throughout to the work of two 
artists: the contemporary potter Grayson Perry and the 19th- 
century Romantic poet John Keats. 


A Perry vase, decorated with images of kids from a British 
housing estate revving their cars late at night, is this ode's 
addressee. Perry is famous for his witty, irreverent, brightly 
colored pottery (as well as his flamboyant fashion, which the 
speaker refers to by calling him a “Shirley Temple manqué, a 
would-be Shirley Temple). 


By using a loud, “kitschy” Perry vase in place of Keats’s elegant, 
ancient Grecian urn, Turnbull establishes the poem’s tongue-in- 
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cheek tone and raises questions about taste, class, and culture. 
The very same piece of pottery that looks like a “garish crock” 
to contemporary eyes, the poem suggests, might later be seen 
as something as lofty and sublime as Keats’s urn is. 


eanwhile, Keats's great “Ode on a Grecian Urn” gives the 
poem its shape. Following the older poem's meter, rhyme 
scheme, and stanza form, Turnbull makes a step-by-step 
progress through Keats’s ode, parodying it at every turn: 
Keats's young lovers become Turnbull’s teenagers playing 
“crude games of chlamydia roulette,” and Keats’s sacred 
procession leading a cow to the sacrifice becomes Turnbull's 
parade of “rat-boys and cornrowed cheerleaders” glugging 
from bottles of cheap booze. 


Turnbull borrows specific language from the poem, too: Keats’s 
cry “More happy love! More happy, happy love!” inflects the 
speaker's sigh, “How happy were those creatures then,’ and the 
poem’s famous conclusion—“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that 
is all / Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know’—is here 
transformed into this tongue-in-cheek tribute to subjectivity: 


[...] the truth was all negotiable 
and beauty in the gift of the beholder. 


By responding so directly to Keats's poem, Turnbull both pays 
homage to it and questions it, suggesting that art is just as 
changeable as it is enduring. 


Smaller allusions plant the poem in the time and place it was 
written: Britain in the early 2000s. Turnbull’s references to 
fashions like “Calvin’s” (Calvin Klein underwear), “thong[s] 
“cornrow(s],’ and “Burberry, alongside references to “house” 
and “garage” music, give this poem a very particular 
atmosphere, dateable within a few years. The meaning of 
details like this, the poem points out, inevitably fade away over 
time. “Millennia hence,’ people looking at this vase won't know 
that a taste for Burberry clothes marks the kids on the vase as 
working-class fashionistas; they'll just see their joyful youth. 


» 
, 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “A kitschy vase / some Shirley Temple manqué 
has knocked out” 

e Lines 3-4: “kids in cars / on crap estates, the Burberry 
clad louts” 

e Line 10: “a Daily Express exposé” 

e Lines 13-14: “the joyful throb of UK garage or / of house 
imported from the continent” 

e Line 28: “every pair of Calvin’s and each thong” 

e Line 32: “Buckfast and Diamond White” 

e Line 33: “rat-boys and corn-rowed cheerleaders” 

e Lines 48-50: “How happy were those creatures then, / 
who knew the truth was all negotiable / and beauty in the 
gift of the beholder /”” 
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APOSTROPHE 


Like most odes, this tribute to a Grayson Perry vase is framed 
as an apostrophe to its subject—in this case, the vase itself. But 
where typical ode-writers salute their subjects with grave 
respect—‘Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness,” “immortal 
bird; “thou breath of autumn’s being’—this speaker accosts his 
subject like a policeman: “Hello! What’s all this here?” He 
derides the vase to its face as “you garish crock” and a “kitchy 
vase’; this is a much lighter, more ironic poem than its 


predecessors. 


But the speaker also clearly has a soft spot for this latter-day 
urn. “Your gaudy evocation,’ the speaker tells the urn, “can, 
somehow, / conjure the scene without inducing fright.” In other 
words, the vase’s depiction of drunken youths makes them 
seem charming, enviable, and overflowing with life, rather than 
presenting them as worrisome signs of a state gone awry. The 
speaker even imagines that this lively artwork will survive 
everyone living now, carrying a message of glee to poets 
millennia hence” (who will see the vase as a pure expression of 
youthful joy, missing all the other cultural information a 
contemporary viewer might spot). 


The speaker’s apostrophes to the vase—casual, insulting, and 
affectionate all at once—perfectly suit the vase’s own 
celebration of gleeful anarchy, as well as its marriage of high art 
and unpretentious street culture. 


Where Apostrophe appears in the poem: 


e Lines 8-9: “Your gaudy evocation can, somehow, / 
conjure the scene without inducing fright,’ 

e Lines 41-46: “And so, millennia hence, you garish crock, / 
when all context is lost, galleries razed / to level dust and 
we're long in the box, / will future poets look on you 
amazed, / speculate how children might have lived when 
/ you were fired, lives so free and bountiful” 


IMAGERY 


The poem's imagery blurs the boundary between art and life, 
showing readers both the titular brightly colored Grayson 
Perry vase and the rather grittier world that vase depicts. 


As the speaker looks at the vase, a big part of what they 

perceive is sound—sound that they can only imagine. In this, the 
poem responds directly to Keats's “Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ in 
which the speaker looks at an image of a piper and declares, 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard / Are sweeter.” 


The noises the Perry vase conjures up aren't just “sweeter” 
than real sounds because they invite the viewer’s imagination 
to work, but because they’re not overpoweringly loud! This 
vase, unlike Keats’s delicate Grecian urn, conjures up not 
ethereal pipe music but “the throaty turbo roar / of hatchbacks 
tuned almost to breaking point,’ alongside the “joyful throb of 
UK garage or / of house,’ the “screech of tyres” and the giggly 
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“nervous squeals / of girls.” Made into images on the side of a 
vase, these imagined sounds become gleeful rather than 
overwhelming, letting the speaker vicariously share these kids’ 
delight in the ruckus (rather than worrying that those kids are 
about to crash into a lamppost and hurt themselves, or make all 
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Tripping along swiftly past line breaks, the verse here feels as 
swift and freewheeling as the scene it describes—a scene in 
which the rowdy kids on the side of the vase get to enjoy all the 
exhilaration of speeding in their cars, free from real-life danger. 


4 


In lines 1-2, meanwhile, enjambme 


nt creates a slightly different 


the dogs on the street start 


barking, for that matter). 


The vase manages this conjuring trick in part by being “gaudy, 
“kitschy, and “garish”: so luridly bright, in other words, that it’s 
in delightfully bad taste. By depicting the real world in this 
heightened, candy-colored way, this vase makes the kids’ world 
feel fun, free, and safe. But it also shares in those kids’ anarchic 
spirit, blowing a raspberry at a world of “the bleached tarmac of 
dead suburban streets.” The imagery there suggests that these 
complacent suburban streets have had all the color and life 
drained out of them, literally and metaphorically. In its own 
gaudiness and in the world it depicts, the vase stands up against 
middle-class suburban narrowmindedness, conformity, and 
whiteness. 


Where Imagery appears in the poem: 


e Lines 4-5: “the Burberry clad louts / who flail their 
motors through the smoky night” 

e Lines 11-13: “the throaty turbo roar / of hatchbacks 
tuned almost to breaking point, / the joyful throb of UK 
garage or” 

e Lines 16-17: “the screech of tyres and the nervous 
squeals / of girls” 

e Line 24: “the wide motorways” 

e Lines 34-36: “write / their donut Os, as signature, upon / 
the bleached tarmac of dead suburban streets” 

e Line 41: “you garish crock” 


ENJAMBMENT 


Enjambments give this poem an easy patter, helping to create 
the speaker's relaxed and tongue-in-cheek tone. 


Like the poem it parodies, this "Ode" is written in iambic 
pentameter (lines of five iambs, metrical feet with a da-DUM 
rhythm, as in "can bring | to mind | the throat- | y tur- | bo 
roar"). The speaker speeds up the pace of this stately, 
traditional rhythm with frequent enjambments that slide one 
line into another. The enjambed lines 16-21, for instance, take 
on a giddy momentum that flings a single thought right over a 
stanza break: 


the screech of tyres and the nervous squeals 

of girls, too young to quite appreciate 

the peril they are in, are heard, but these wheels 
will not lose traction, skid and flip, no harm 
befall these children. They will stay out late 
forever [...] 
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effect: 


Hello! What's all this here? A kitschy vase 
some Shirley Temple manqué has knocked out 


Breaking the line after "vase," the speaker shapes the poem to 
capture their own experience of looking at this "garish" objet 
d'art. It's as if the speaker has paused to consider this vase, 
struck first by how "kitschy" (that is, in gleefully poor taste) it 
is—the first fact that catches their eye. Then, their eye seems to 
wander to the name of the artist, whom they recognize from his 
persona as much as his name: Ah yes, Grayson Perry, the one who 
goes around dolled up like Shirley Temple. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “ 
e Lines 2-3: “ 
e Lines 3-4: “ 
e Lines 4-5: “ 
e Lines 5-6: “ 


vase / some” 

out / delineating” 
cars / on” 
louts / who” 
night / from” 


e Lines 11-12: “ 
e Lines 13-14: “ 
e Lines 14-15: “ 
e Lines 16-17: “ 
e Lines 17-18: “ 
e Lines 18-19: “ 
e Lines 19-20: 
e Lines 20-21: “ 
e Lines 22-23: “ 
e Lines 24-25: “ 
e Lines 29-30: 
e Lines 33-34: “ 
e Lines 34-35: “ 
e Lines 35-36: “ 
e Lines 37-38: 
e Lines 38-39: “ 
e Lines 42-43: “ 
e Lines 45-46: “ 
e Lines 46-47: “ 
e Lines 49-50: “ 


roar / of” 

or / of” 
continent / and” 
squeals / of” 
appreciate / the” 
wheels / will” 


“harm / befall” 


late / forever” 
speed / the” 
need / to” 


“head / in” 


urge / them” 
write / their” 
upon / the” 


“twitch / as” 


telephone / the” 
razed / to” 
when / you” 
bountiful / and” 
negotiable / and” 


COLLOQUIALISM 


Through colloquial language, the poem's speaker calls up a very 
specific world: working-class Britain at the turn of the 21st 


century. 


As the speaker looks at the joyriding kids painted on the side of 
the Grayson Perry vase, they start adopting those kids' 
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language, as if speaking for them—or hearing them in their 
imagination. They live on "crap estates,’ the speaker says: not 
disadvantaged housing projects, "crap estates." They're not 
beautiful or gracious youths, not "bold lover[s]" and "fair" 
maidens (as in Keats's "Ode ona Grecian Urn"—they're "girl[s]" 
and "geezer[s]," and in the prime of their lives, they're "buff" 
and "toned." They amuse themselves by "pullfing] burn-outs" 
and doing "donut[s]" in the street, revving and skidding their 
cars to leave their mark in burnt rubber. 


In adopting these terms, the speaker captures the real flavor of 
these kids' lives—and makes the point that this specific world of 
language might be lost with time. (Think of the way that slang 
from, say, the 1970s already sounds a little goofy and dated.) 
Though the speaker might hope that this poem will live on just 
as the vase it describes does, they also imagine new viewers 
"millennia hence" looking at the vase and seeing only a sort of 
dreamy, idealized world of youth; by then, "all context" will be 


poem, in “the gift of the beholder,’ not intrinsic. 


poem's shape makes that 


Even the 
point: its cheeky parody of Keats's 


famous and revered "Ode ona Grecian Urn" reminds readers 


that Keats once wasn't seen as especially lofty, either. 


Where Irony appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-10: “Hello! 


What's all this here? A kitschy vase / 


some Shirley Temple manqué has knocked out / 


f£ 


delineating tales o 
Burberry c 
smoky night / from 


evocation can, some 
inducing fri 


ght, / as woulda 


kids in cars / on crap estates, the 

ad louts / who flail their motors through the 
Manchester to Motherwell or Slough, 
/ creating bedlam on the Queen's 


highway. / Your gaudy 
how, / conjure the scene without 
Daily Express exposé, 


e Lines 41-50: “And so, millennia hence, you garish crock, / 


when all context is lost, gal 
in the box, / will 


we're long 


eries razed / to level dust and 
future poets look on you 


"lost," and the kids' specific 


slang (and its class connotations) 


will be part of what vanishes. 


Where Colloquialism appears in the poem: 
e Line 1: “Hello! What's all this here?” 


e Line 4: “crap estates” 


e Line 26: “Each girl is buff, each geezer toned and strong” 
e Line 28: “every pair of Calvin’s and each thong” 

e Line 34: “more burn-outs” 

e Lines 34-35: “write / their donut Os” 

e Line 37: “dogs set up a row” 


IRONY 


“Ode ona Grayson Perry Urn” ironically suggests that whether 


an artwork looks romantic 


and cultured or sordid and “garish” 


depends an awful lot on where its viewer is standing. 


At the end of the “Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn,’ the poem's 


speaker looks far into the f 
piece of contemporary art 


that, lacking any context fo 


British class and culture. 


By the same token, the vase that now strikes the spea 


uture and imagines poets “millennia 


hence’ gazing wistfully at the titular Grayson Perry vase, a 


pottery depicting drunken teenagers 


doing donuts in the street at midnight. The speaker imagines 


r this image, the poets of the future 


will only see the bliss of youthful freedom, and sigh over “how 
happy” those long-dead kids must have been. They'll miss out 
on all the vase’s tongue-in-cheek jokes about contemporary 


er asa 


“garish crock,’ a “kitschy” celebration of blaring color and 
gleefully bad taste, will in the future look like the highest of high 
art—just as the pots in which ancient Greek people once stored 


grain or wine now strike viewers as sublime artworks. 


These ironies sit at the hea 
that its status is ultimately 


“high art” or “low art” is, as the speaker says at the end 
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amazed, / speculate how children might have lived when 
/ you were fired, lives so free and bountiful / and there, 
beneath a sun a little colder, / declare / How happy were 
those creatures then, / who knew the truth was all 
negotiable / and beauty in the gift of the beholder /’ 


E VOCABULARY 


Kitschy (Line 1) - In gleefully bad taste. 


Shirley Temple manqué (Lines 1-2) - "Manqué" means, 
roughly, "would-be'"—so a "Shirley Temple manqué" is someone 
who would or should have been another Shirley Temple (a 
famously cutesy child actor of the 1930s and '40s). 


Knocked out (Lines 1-2) - Made in a hasty or slapdash way. 
Delineating (Line 3) - Portraying, representing. 
Estates (Lines 3-4) - Housing projects, social housing. 


Burberry (Line 4) - A fashion brand known for its distinctive 
plaid fabric, very popular in Britain during the 2010s. 


Louts (Line 4) - Hoodlums. 


Bedlam (Line 7) - Noisy chaos, a ruckus. ("Bedlam" was a 
notorious mental asylum in London.) 


Gaudy (Lines 8-9) - Garish, brightly colored (in bad taste). 


Evocation (Lines 8-9) - Something that calls up an image or a 
memory. 


Inducing (Line 9) - Creating, bringing about. 


Daily Express (Line 10) - Asensationalistic British tabloid 
newspaper. 


Garage, House (Lines 13-14) - Genres of music. 


The continent (Line 14) - Continental 
the British Isles). 


Educe (Line 15) - Bring about, create. 


Europe (as seen from 
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Gyratory (Line 23) - Spinning motions (here describing kids 
driving in wild circles through city streets). 


Buff (Line 26) - Fit and attractive. 
Geezer (Line 26) - Guy, dude. 


Each pair of Calvin's (Lines 27-28) - That is, every pair of 
Calvin Klein-branded underwear. 


Chlamydia (Line 30) - A sexually transmitted infection. The 
"chlamydia roulette" the speaker describes is a tongue-in-cheek 
way to say that the kids are gambling with their health every 
time they have sex with each other. 


The sparse grass verge (Line 31) - The raggedy, muddy strip of 
grass by the side of the road. 


Buckfast and Diamond White (Line 32) - Cheap brands of 
alcohol. 

Tarmac (Line 36) - Asphalt, pavement. 

Row (Line 37) - Aruckus, a noisy commotion. 

Pensioners (Lines 38-39) - Retired people. 
Garish crock (Line 41) - Gaudy vase. 


Razed (Lines 42-43) - Flattened, destroyed. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Parodying John Keats's “Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ “Ode ona 
Grayson Perry Urn” borrows the earlier poem’s form: 


e Like Keats, Turnb 
tribute to a partic 
mood, or a wind). 
e Like Keats, Turnbull is using ekphrasis here—that is, 
describing a work of art in a work of art. 

e Like Keats, Turnbull divides the poem's 50 lines into 
five 10-line stanzas. 

e And like Keats, Turnbull writes in iambic pentameter 
lines of five iambs, metrical feet with a da-DUM 
rhythm, as in “who knew | the truth | was all | nego- | 
tiable”) and uses a melodious rhyme scheme. (This 

rhyme scheme also breaks each stanza into a 
quatrain and a setset.) 


= 


is writing an ode, a poem in 
ar subject (say, a nightingale, a 


= 


toward a ritual sacrifice, Grayson Perry’s vase captures 
working-class kids doing donuts in quiet suburban 
streets—and, as Turnbull notes, leaves out the perils of these 
kids’ lives, from sexually transmitted infections to car crashes. 


In parodying Keats, Turnbull might also be quietly making the 
point that British class divisions and ideas of high and low 
culture are a lot messier than some might be inclined to think. 
While a contemporary reader likely sees Keats's “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn” as the loftiest of artworks, Keats himself was a 
middle-class Cockney kid, derided by snobbish critics in his day 
as a guy who should leave poetry to the gentry and go back to 
his humble day job as a doctor (a fairly low-status profession in 
the 19th century). 


METER 


Like the Keats ode that it parodies, “Ode on a Grayson Perry 
Urn’ is written in iambic pentameter. That means that its lines 
each use five iambs, metrical feet with a da- DUM rhythm, as in 
“can bring | to mind | the throat- | y tur- | bo roar” (line 11). This 
is afamiliar, recognizable meter that immediately associates 
the poem with the respected poets of centuries past. 


However, the poem's speaker varies that meter quite a bit, 
giving this stately rhythm a cheeky, playful tone. For instance, 
listen to the variation in the first line: 


Hello! | What's all | this here? | A kitsch- | y vase 


The first words of the poem form three emphatic trochees (the 
opposite foot of an iamb, with a DUM-da rhythm). Turnbull’s 
speaker thus begins with a tongue-in-cheek interrogation, 
stopping the urn as if it looked like it were up to no good. 


There are plenty of other variations on the meter throughout 

the poem, which, along with its many colloquialisms, keep 

things feeling light-hearted, loose, and approachable even as it 

nods to avery literary form and history. 

RHYME SCHEME 

The poem’s rhyme scheme runs like this in each stanza: 
ABABCDEDCE 


For the first stanza, the rhymes are as follows: 


[...] vase A 
ee : [...] out B 

Sticking pretty closely to Keats's shape, Turnbull diverges in FS leet 
tone. While this poem riffs on one of the same idea that Keats's ip ioute B 
poem explores—that art has the power to immortalize 7 night C 
otherwise fleeting moments and moods—it also cheekily . Slough, D 
suggests that art has the power to elevate the scenes and r „] highway. E 
people it immortalizes, perhaps making them seem safer, T somehow, D 
lovelier, and more innocent than real life ever was. Where B fright, C 
Keats’s imagined urn romantically depicts lovers always on the r „] exposé, E 
verge of kissing and a solemn religious procession on its way 
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This is avery musical pattern that Turnbull borrows from the 
first stanza of Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” (the poem that 
Turnbull is parodying throughout). While Keats goes on to vary 
his ode’s rhyme scheme slightly (mixing up the C, D, and E 
rhymes), Turnbull sticks to the same pattern all the way 
through; this is a simpler rhyme scheme for a jokier poem. Still, 
the poem's light-hearted language contrasts with its intricate 
form. This reflects the idea that art can elevate life while also 
poking fun at the self-seriousness way in which art idealizes 
reality. 


This rhyme scheme also captures Turnbull's accent. The rhyme 
between "vase" and "cars," for instance, plants this poem 
squarely in the UK. 


£ SPEAKER 


The poem's speaker is a contemporary Brit whose tone is equal 
parts erudite and down-to-earth. An observer of the art world, 
conversant with the work of potter and personality Grayson 
Perry, the speaker is also at ease with casual, slangy language. 
One moment they're dryly calling Perry a “Shirley Temple 
manqué” (that is, a would-be Shirley Temple, an allusion to 
Perry’s flamboyant, candy-colored fashion), the next they're 
calling the guys depicted on the vase “geezer[s]” (the British 
equivalent of “dudes” or “bros,” roughly) and talking familiarly 
about “garage” and “house” music. This is an educated, middle- 
class speaker who keeps an eye on all of Britain, from its literary 
past (as witnessed in the very form of this poem, a parody of 
English Romantic poet John Keats) to its modern pop culture to 
its persistent class divisions. 


N SETTING 


There are layers of settings in "Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn" 
The poem broadly takes place in contemporary Britain, where 
readers can imagine) the speaker stands looking at a Grayson 
Perry vase in a gallery. But the speaker also ventures into the 
imagined version of contemporary Britain that the artist 
Grayson Perry has painted onto the side of a vase. 


n looking at the vase, the speaker almost wistfully observes 
that its cheeky depiction of British teenagers making a ruckus 
presents these kids’ lives as charming, freewheeling, and 
funny—and leaves out the danger and suffering. This “gaudy 
evocation” of young working-class people, the speaker notes, 
captures the same world as would a shocked “Daily Express 
exposé” (that is, an article in a sensationalistic right-wing British 
tabloid). But on the side of a vase, these visions don't feel 
frightening or worrying; they just feel joyful, full of the energy 
and confidence of youth. 


In real life, the speaker knows, the kinds of kids this vase 
depicts face all kinds of troubles, from growing up 
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impoverished in “crap estate[s]” (awful housing projects) to 
catching STIs. The world the vase depicts thus glosses over a 
lot of uncomfortable truths about modern Britain. But it also 
glorifies and celebrates the young people’s joy and freedom, 
capturing something important about them that the news does 
not. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Tim Turnbull is a contemporary British writer, performer, and 
visual artist. Born in the north of England, Turnbull moved to 
Scotland as a young man and has since become a popular public 
figure, leading community poetry readings and workshops. He 
first published this poem in his 2009 collection Caligula on Ice 
and Other Poems. 


This poem shows one literary influence in particular: "Ode ona 
Grayson Perry Urn" is an attentive parody of John Keats's 
famous "Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ and draws on the great 
Romantic poet's style as well as his themes. Turnbull uses the 
ode form—in which a speaker addresses (and often celebrates) 
a particular subject, like a goddess, a breeze, or a terrible 
mood—to respond to Keats's idea that art is an everlasting 
"friend to man.’ Where Keats's ode suggests that art freezes 
time and offers eternal consolation to suffering humanity, 
Turnbull's adds that art also changes what it depicts—and that 
time changes art, too! 


Turnbull's witty, tongue-in-cheek poetry also allies him with 
fellow contemporary British writers like Carol Ann Duffy, who 
likewise draws on (and satirizes) artistic and literary history. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


"Ode ona Grayson Perry Urn" is rooted in a very specific time 
and place. The fashions ("Burberry,' "corn-row[s]") and music 
("garage "house") the speaker mentions ground the poem in 
Britain during the first decades of the 2000s. 


The early 2000s saw a global recession; for a lot of people, 
work was hard to find, and money was tight. The devil-may-care 
kids this poem's speaker describes respond to poverty with 
defiance and glee. The curtain-twitching middle-class world 
they invade doesn't approve. This was the era of the ASBO (or 
Anti-Social Behaviour Order), a kind of warning against 
common public misbehaviors like drunkenness and peeing in 
places one shouldn't. Introduced by Prime Minister Tony Blair's 
government in 1998, ASBOs were often directed at juvenile 
delinquents and became a symbol of a culture in which the 
older generations just didn't know what to do with the young. 
Until they were abolished in 2014, ASBOs became almost a 
badge of pride for the rebellious kids who earned them. 
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Turnbull's Website — Visit Turnbull's website to learn 
more about his work. (http://timturnbull.co.uk/) 


The Poem Aloud — Listen to Turnbull performing the 
poem. (http://timturnbull.co.uk/poems/) 


A Brief Biography — Learn more about Turnbull's life. 
(https:/Awww.scottishbooktrust.com/authors/tim- 
turnbull 


The Poem in its Time — Read an article about this poem's 
place in the British curriculum. 
(https://www.theguardian.com/books/2015/mar/16/ 
poems-of-the-decade-anthology-forward-prizes) 


Ode ona Grecian Urn — Read the great poem that 
Turnbull parodies here. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poems/44477/ode- 
on-a-grecian-urn) 
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e Grayson Perry's Urns — See images of some of Grayson 
Perry's artwork. (https:/Awww.victoria-miro.com/artists/ 
12-grayson-perry/) 


a HOW TO CITE 


MLA 


Nelson, Kristin. "Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn." LitCharts. LitCharts 
LLC, 21 Nov 2023. Web. 14 Dec 2023. 


CHICAGO MANUAL 


Nelson, Kristin. "Ode on a Grayson Perry Urn." LitCharts LLC, 
November 21, 2023. Retrieved December 14, 2023. 
https://www.litcharts.com/poetry/tim-turnbull/ode-on-a-grayson- 
perry-urn. 
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